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^This artiicle surveys the teaching matetials available 



in- the Dnited States for teaching Chinese at, the collj^ege level. 
Suggestions are made for the improvement of existing materials and 
for the' development of*hew o^^es* The main problems associated with 
the production and usefulness ot la.nguage oiatejrials' are that: (1) ^ 
languages change th'Tough'^time ' and .th^r^fot® ma1;erial« are guiekly out 
of date"; (2) teachers and students vary in goals, temperament , rand \ 
techniques; and (3) language p€fdagogy -theories ^are constantly 
e'Volving* In additions intensive courses] create a' qualitative , 
difference in the^^ n^^ f or materials^ Academic intensive cpurses, 
^unlllfe those offered ija the government', must be targeted equally • 
toward speaking and re'ading,. The majority of tie students ii\ academic 
cou^/ses are preparing^ for Jjigher- level research, for which they ' 
require readi^ag proficiency in the language. In view -of this,^ 
although all currently available Chinese materials could stand ' * 
improvement and updating, reworking pripirities- should bf .for 
Materials in the reading phase: (1) introductory general readers, and 
(2) -intermediate short-fotm charac-^?^ texts especially on culture in'-* 
•flainland China and updated newspaper readers. .The available 
dictionaries seem to be adequate, .but' a periodic newsletter would be 
useful for -continually." updating the rapidly fluctuating. pdlitical 
^ob'abulary; Eecommendatiptns are al30 m^ade concerning' spoken Chinese 
^ texts and ta'ped materig-ls, (TL) . . ' , 
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r-l ■ 'it is doubtful that we will ove^ ^eHeve .anything liTce T„«c«f;«x;^«a , 

■ ■ ' — \ ^ 

^ Wrf0ction in^anjruage materials. Factors Effecting l^^nguago change,- 
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• specially lex^ical change, occur often enoue;h to r^ake minor but 
"noticeable differences -appear In xelative short periods. Also, * ^ 
language teachers and students ari^ so varied in goals, temperjient, ^ 
and tethniY* "^^^"^ would be impossimo to satisftr •veryoiie with-. 
one or twojtexts. Tjierf, too,"^general lang^^go pedagogy continues to \ 
develop and new toxts are always needed to tost those advances. 

- One could n.ako ^a case(} for continuing production, in all phases- 
of language tnaterials and hopefully this will take place, 'bu^ obviously 
we can't have everything. There i's not enough timo, raoney, or energy 
to keep such an operation going full time.-? Unfortunately, there is 
naso the facfthat there is to. little prestige or compensation f.r the 
preparation of 'language materials for. low enrellrpent courses of the 
.uncon,n,only ta^t lan^.gos. . The result is that priorities rmxst be " 
looked for in an attempt to concentrate available resources on the 
weakest points In the materials chain. ^ s ' 

- -.While I n.ay"despa.ir of- reaching any agr-eetrent, " I would still like 
'to. propose some* suggestions based on ten years of university, teaching 
usi^g chiefly- the Yale and' Be Francis Chinese texts as core materials. 
I^ore important for fort^ing thes; opinions has been my Ust throe years 
as organizer and- director of cVrnell University' s inteHnivo Chinose 
'language progratr. Thisi type of coAoentratedta^roacb seema te 
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er«at© qualitatijv* 'differenc© in n*©4s. ItNis Bot just nore ©f the 

■ ' ■ ■ . J ' 

"^Bad* c»B>pressed and speeded up. Ttis type ef course puts increased 



" aemaBdir'- PH^irtudent, -teacher, and 'materiale an4 <juiekly kigbli<flii» 

--i-^ ^ . — . ^ ^ 

tke weaknessee %nd gaps In mat ex ials while ©feanging one \b ^perspectivt 



•n course desd(?n. ] 

I sliould point tut that although the government and iilita^j <^ 
language BcfeeejTs h'avc "been doing this Boirt of thing for a long tioe; 
it ij3 51eaT tliat intensive courses in academia are not the same thing. 
The differences seem miner at f ii^st but* actually they 'are sifpii^f icant • 
in the long run. First, the. wotivatioa for students^'in aeademia^ must 
be all carrot and no stick. Seldom do we 'find any feeling that one's- ' 
vhole future is intimately "bound up with perferwance In the language 
program. Students 'are in the course, "by ci^oice and, can always shift 
back to a less demanding and slower progjiam. We have no control 
beyond our ability^ to convince them th^t thijy are learning Chinese. » 
There seems to be a clear contrast with the Defense Language- Institute 
and the Foreign Service Institute in this respect. 

A second but even more important difference between academic 

and nonr-acadecJic intensive programs is the contrast in goals. An 

• - • 

aeadeDic' piogram oust lie targeted equally against speakine and reading. 

The jpa^j'ority ef our studentB are werking to prepare tkemselves for 

higfaicr level aeademie research. They tsiust- te atle te speak the 

langa^jge tut they oust also te atle to de research in the writ.ten 

language. The non-acaderaio language schools nay achieve tkis reading 
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in two •r*-tkre© intensiye jears *for those studekts who eontijnu©. But 

* > > . 

j^ia af*a^i%mip, a^ifit t ^ y k y p ev^ n "balance all througlx the prcepraii 

' V . ' . \ * • ' . • 

and T^adinff a»' kis eeunt^rpart ^in az^ repular paeed Gfein^^Se eoiixst 

/ ■ » - ' 

he *i^t en-jk^r. Vie BJUst look uptn ourselves as a^ service organization 



f#X^ other "ac^deraio ii»3titut ions and.;desigir ova^Vdr earlier ai^d fuller 
reading components, We work for 'an equal balance of reading and speaking 
jfrom the f^rsl^ week. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' • 

To many linguists of the audio-lingual persuasion this early 
reading i^ heresy. We still get constant argument that our students 
s^uld "be able to speak first then take upkp reading. Khile v;e agree 
that this might "be "best in an ide,al world it^ is too slow and too • 
wasteful for-sjjoday' s Asian Studies s,tudents. - The argument v/oilid "be 
stronger vrfth-^languages having some approximation of a phonetic script. 



"but it weakens as script and phonology jiiverge. Cl:^inese is th^p^xtreme 
case of minimum feed"back "betv/een orthography and sou^iid system and, * as 



a result, there is. more justification for •giving. the reading prpgram 
igpeciai status. ' \ ' . . .. 

^ 'In caee this sou^nds like a call for a retreat to ^he middle ages 
of language pedagogy,] let me hasten to affirm that I 'Btrongly support 

the audio-lingual method. I "believe, however, that it's' strtot application 

^ ' . * ^ • *' - - ' 

tcreading skills has "b*een' less than "beneficial, or more accurately, 

not optfmally successfuT.'''"'^th all ^e respect for the achievements in 

"both speaking and readirtg^^under the. prestige methods of the 1950' s and 

60Vs, therft*is sti-il no reason why'a linguist could not^dosign a f^rogram 



to achie'^ optimal coii-troi.of any or all phase;S of langUage skill, 

reading and/ or "speaking, in tai ^given' amount cTf time. ^ And we need not ^ 
" ■ ' ■ , " ^ . . -■ ' ' 

restrict ourselves to traditional, sequences' if ne^ds dictate another ^- • 
cbufs^. • Ue know m.ore atroutHsbe t^sjjreboiogy- a^^&i^og y of rea d iTig- 
thaA'we did 10 or I5 years ago, and -thej:^ is less re&son to view it 



a.B simply a straight line development of spokej lanfruage skills. 
This is espepially true in an ideographic script like Chinese °and 

' / • ' : ' ► - 

one weakness of our beginning reading materials derives from a basic 



misunderstanding of t^ij! ^Jtoljlem. . . ^ 



T-he result of al'l th© above thinking, is that the majoj^rea 
fop rewor|cir;g our Chinese piaterials at-this time should be in the. - 
reading pHase, particularly in the .elementary^ -texts. ^ We sho^ild stop 
devoting BO imich of the student tim^ to learning to read conversational 
'Chinese. High frequency conversational Tzocabulary does, not coincide 

pe'atly with high frequency newspaper ajid' 'joui-nal vocabulary. .Much too 
• mucb^tiroe and energy is%pent learning to read" transcriptions of. 
rudimentary speech instead of simplified' written materials.- For 
example,- about one half of the De^ Francis BeginniTig .Chinese Reader^ is 
. conversation and dialogs; ' This in spite of the fact that the companion 
'Voli^e titled Beginning Chinese is des{gned to teach the converpational 



phase. This imbalance is rediiced slowly but it continues throughout 
his Intermediate and Advanced Readers. Thq rest of his reading text 
is good and the moti-vati^sn for selBction and repe;fcition of^ characters 
is excellent, but the overall effect i^ something less t'han an • honest' 
r^a^er. I still thirft his Beginning Reader is the best available buf 
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. . /C-v,. \ 

for academic purpose^ , J., would p^efeI^,: less convei^^ation in the rfeader-, 

.and.leps time lag betv/een the introduction, of a grammatioal rule and .. 

<V ^ ' ( ^ — ■'i . - ■ 

the appearance of thg same. rul«. iA 'the s/okeff teV- We, «ti.ll need 

f 

genuine Beginning Reader for Chine'se. . * • . ^ 

" ,1 , • _ . • ' » ■ ' ' . 

. ">At tho' inte^me'atate rea'ding stag? Twenty Lectures in Chinese 

Culture does a very good joh of handling half of the problem.^ It is 
an excellent mid-way vmitten Chines^ text, and' it makes good transition 

."between any elementa±-y text and mature* adult CBinese as published in 

newspapers and periodicals. ■. .»;., 

However, there, is a n/fed for a companion intermediate voluitie in^ 
shoi-t. form'^characterQ' and having a Mainland Vlant. This shpuld^^ 
definitely not he an attempt to present.) the most up-,to-date Communist 
jargon and the most recent pomilsal slogans/ Bather it should he - 
ten to -twenty ^hort lessons dealing tdth Chinese Communist hackgrbund . 
materials/ the Long H^rch, th6' Yenan penL(vi, . land refoi-m, reforestation, ^ 
party and government institutions, etc. Such a hook should he as 
non-poiitical as poSBihle and still use tpuc|i of the, laasic 6tore. of , ^ 
t^rms, names, and concepts , which every school child krfows in China. ' 
The mainland texts and teaching maiw^rials are un^tunately very weak 
in pode..gogical methbd and cannot he reo^mended for classroom use. 

•At the advanced reading stage a student should he an undoctored 
■ vjTitten material-s 'and we"- have plenty of good prepared stuff at this 

le^vel — for example, the Wills Reader or the Chi materials on Communism. 
• Also, almost any present day puhlic.->,tion would fill the hill here xvith ^ 

v. » ■ ' 

or withciut some degree of help in the form of prepared vocahularieB 
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and noiJes. , " 



Somewhere^ at the end of ^he intermediate level-th^re .is the need 



for upd^A^'d newspaper readerp. The Tale t^xts are getting old now tut 



there is no*|^hing to peplace them., ^ ^ 

• . * ^ * • I havo-discusaed written materials first simply tecauso I fe"el this 

area has received less serious linguistic gittent'ion than the spoken.-^ 

• In my opinion, on any s^c^rt of scale' of excellence ourt ayailatlo spoken 
% texts are tetter-than the available written texts. I also feel that- 

'• .our dictionssries are adequate. • Everything could stand improvement and 
updating, but ^^en faced with' priority decisions I would vote tb start 

/ first ofi introductory general^ readers and intermediate short-form , 
character teorts. , * ' , ■ ^ * . 

Helfe spmething ehould "be said about the iJidespread myth that 
changes on the Mainland hacvo been so extreme"^ that none of todey/s 
texts is adequate and that none. of our ^tudent^ can communicate with 
Mainland speakers. It has teen seriously suggested that we retire 

all our texts and start over with nevi materials for teaching this 

^ • . . . * ■ 

■ r&dically^ changed and elusive lar\g<uage. In my view, anjr large effort 

in this direction vrould te a mistake of priorities, a potential wast© - 



or misuOQ of time and -money," ' and a reflection of a t&sio misunderstanaine 
of tbe laAffuaie problems motivating this feeling of inadequacy. _ • 
■ InJthe first p^toe the Mair^dj changes have "been^lmost e-xclusively 
restrixjted to the very narrow confines of tb-dajf'a politicalTvocalDulary. 
In thq phonology, syntax, and perhaps 9S percent of the tasio -^ooaTjulary . 
there has tteen not eipiough change to merit a footnote in any- of our 
aodeptahle spoken t^xts. However, today's political slogans and doctrines 
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presoni a continuous rise and fall jof/ riew terminology which '^ery 
Kainl^nd Chinese mafsters vriLthin.days of a- formal publication or bfoad- 



• c'ast from Peking. A fpceatly increased literacy rate coupled with d 

narrow range of reading matte* has combined ^vrith pressure toward verbal |* . 
'exprjBssion in public and email group sessions. The result has been 
that almost ^ny Chihese can handle the latest political concepts^with . 
ease'and/at length, whilV a recent arrival will flounder in b.. morass ' ' \ 
of now vocabulary and ideas. ' No outsider has, much serious long- 

^' lasting difficulty .v/ith.this problem, but the initial shdok Q,an be ' 

, - t . ' . '' 

traumatic, especially to native speakers and advanced ^students -expecting- ■ 

' to under etandU^ery thing. ' . ' C 

r foel that the best help for this pjoblem is not in the form of 
a brand new language text.- An^^ new text \7ould b© out o-f date at the 
moment ■ of' pubficati^on and the constant exp&nse of updating would be 
pr(ohibitive. Rather I would propose a small periodic publication, 
"* ' posfeibly'in the form of a newslet-^r, .updating current political nocab- 
lilary'. This would appropriately include new lexicon, capsule explanations 
of new Bloga^ns and themes, ai(d a collection of name^ and terms which' 
have- become obsolete br taboo — u^jing yesterday's v-ocabulary 
I indiscriminately can be worse than not kifowing. today' s. ' , 

In any event, the^iiainjland Problem ia not a top priority consideration 
iii Chinese spoken .language teaching, bu-t' it wil4 . doubtless c^inue 
•to attract a.'gre^t deal of enthusiastic attention, I submi-t^ that it 
io not'a problem for basic texts but. rather an appropriate area for^ 
research and special study for the advaftced student or spsDEfcnii . 
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prpapective traveler who will turn to recent ji&wsp&pers and broadcasts 
for the material' he neeks. There is no other v;ay to keep up^-to-date 
with changes that ^ take place so 'often ^.nd so unexpectedly. v'^- 
; ¥hen one examines the spcHcen Chinese texts in use today the 
general impression is^ that iDeginning texts do not constitute the mairx 
problem. Either De Francis or Tejykestury 'and Penn seen/. adequa±'e for most 
introductory acad.eroic courses; Most of the valid' criticisms of these 
texts come in the form of arguing atdut details here, and there^ %r * 
;ion^to such discussions would "be tho form o^^^^^^^ 



chief contribution> to such discussions would "be the form ofej^^^tb^t 

for the iaext aut-bor of a "beginning^ text to spread the grammar 'put ^ 

. , . . 

more evenly and to introduce more diffiiult granfmatical features at 

B 

an e,arlier point in the text, Ther^ is no reason to save such things 
as aspect and resultative verbs until the,last> ^nd iti 'fact' a{ student 
would obviously benefit by earlier and longer exposufe tto euch problems. 

•Also, when new spoken texts are being designed I j^ecommend that 
they be .written v;ith the self-study programs in mind. There are several 
reasons for t^is. First, if the book is designed to be used by the 
unaided beginner, it should be that much more useful when used with 
9 native speaker and/or teacher, ^oo often a modern jrext puts, so much 
reliancte on the oxpanationo and guidance of^a teabher that the average 
student finds he learns well only when the teacher is right at hand. 
Tapes and drills are usually^ witten to p^rot the text and the jert 
of^en needs additional explanation; This could be solved by putting-jja 
an additional tape component v;ith each lesson,, material adding qobethin^ 
new to the learning process .father than simply reinfqircing the textual 



material. If the author >egan with the concept that the. student might 
have lio do it al'l on his, own, toth tape and text would present a tetter 

Tse.l&Hoed^'pagl cage. It -wo uld a lg<> -he3ap-"to-^»v»3.-o ^^ in d ivi d u al — 

* ^'differenced oi' teachers .irM;erms. of exyerieuoe^and atilityv ^» 

, Second, the-cour-se and tixt dftsieinicl to give raaximura help to the 
student working aldne would of great value in encourfiging and improving 
programs tased on Belf-inBtruc:tion such^as the New Tor| State. Critical . 
Languages Program. / For the imme'diate future these pro-ams seem to te 
the moEft practical way of spreading ckaese instruction into schools 

. 

lacking a magor Asian languages thrust. These programs should he 

■ ■ ; \ 

supported, not as the* tost possible way to learn a language, tut rather 

^. • -4.. 

as t^e only way to learn it under ceiftam conditions. . .. 

Third/suph tapes and texts would te most useful to'the. student ^ 
who wants to go over the material as 'a. personal review or refj^esher course 
Obviously we would te tetter off i/-special texts and tapes were produced 
for toth self-study and refresher courses. But given the unlikelihood 
that this could -Be done very soon, it^ould seem tg^.to cover all the. 
poositilities with the spepially designed text and tape oom>inations 
with the self-study studeift in mind. ,If necessary, a; teachers' guide . 
could give instructions on how test ta orgaKize or modify the material 

for formal classroom uc^. ' * • ^ 

One last poin-t as an area in J^hich all the a.yailatl4 iijtermediato 
and advanced spoken language » texts are weak. Too little attention ip > 
paid^to the point that as a student improves he moves from a denteKjpe 
tuildiing phase into a- conversation or discourse tuilding phase. Too 
often intermV)diate' and advanced s^en texts afe merely more of* the 



„ .-h - .more vocabulary, more artificial di&logs, 
same beginning approach 'more voo j 

• . ... - tather than a move into extended discourse, 
morr g rammatical nQ,tes — tather 

..ou.. uu..;n. o. u;a,«.a„a.. .-e, .«a«cal aen.~ . . 
.Pence. Te:.a- a.a tap^e^an.. a,e...a .o ..einc.aain, Wa-^c 
1... a.in, U..a. .a,a co.U;a.a .,o.U.. .cr*_na...a. . 

...a^..e e.e.U;.ea conve.ea,.ona .co„a ana ...a .^e. 

1- a#^+nal live convePsationB, 

^-.T^iiftT introduction to aexuax xxv^ 
I Kouid propose an earlier mtroa 

• .o„pX,te., uneauea .n* -eU anno.a.... ' a. a ...oa « . ' 

...U. ana ...-connaenc. n.aea .n .n..a.ea. .a. U., 

. ■ . ,„c. a cou..e couXa-.e- aevel.pea aa a snpple.eM to on, o. .K, 

, « o«,n,iTi+B of recorded, spoke r 
, ' + It would require large aonounts oi re 

present spoken texts. It woux ^ , 

• . P.I action. It v;ould also require a heavy 

n,aterial for examination and selection. I . 

• + „ nhase of material -development whicii 

,.«liance ofl the- tape component, a phase ol m . 

. Ana for obvious reasons. Language pedagogy 
has been neglected so fair. And for obvi 

' ' ' . '.^T^lvfTce of^^e. feeling that tapes are only 
even tiow >is not entirely free oi 

■ ... .ubstitute for a native speaker. ' .e. teachers or students really 

• l.rs,and th.t tapes do things .hich .no human can do such a ^ 
2iu.ely idonnoal fashion for an unlimited number of times. 

. well designed tape component should be part' of ^ spoken ^ 

• language program. • 
" weaknesses of many tape components 

, But £?,nother reason *^ 
» " ' . xu fo^+ that ffood' tape program* 

• of present l^ngu.ge program^ is the fact that g 



design a»nd pVoduction is 'one of ' the 'most demanding ^nd. at the' same time 
the least reviarding of the materials productio*h^process. • There is, 
little or* no return, eitMeV academic or financial, to the author of 



a tape program, Until we qan eliminate the misuftderstaiidiJ^ of th^ vaikue 
of the tapes ahd improve the recognition for ^their ^production, y/e 
cannot 'reasonably expect^^^a^jjell "balanced and efficient spoken'^ . 
pY*ogram. ' ^ * / 



